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to take part in the Olympic games. This Alexander on
one occasion visited dire punishment upon a party of Per-
sian envoys who at a banquet forgot the respect due to
the ladies at the court of Macedon; he caused them to be
assassinated by a company of young men whom he had
disguised in women's attire. When the Persians sent to
require the punishment of the guilty, Alexander won over
the envoy by giving him his sister in marriage.

This Alexander, who became king in the year 500 before
the Christian era, begins the series of those Macedonian
kings who felt the need of Hellenizing their people, and
his reign accordingly marks a turning point in the history
of Macedon. Perdiccas II., Archelaus I., and Amyntas II.
were his successors, who continued this policy; but this
forced civilization by no means reached the mass of the
people, and, while it refined the nobility and the court and
paved the way for the Macedonian inroads into Greece,
it also introduced luxury and corruption. Amyntas II.
left three sons, Alexander II., Perdiccas HI., and Philip,
the last of whom was the one so well known to fame;
and Eurydice, the mother of these three valiant sons, was
the first of that series of remarkable women, noted for
their power, their beauty, or their crimes, who from this
time on fill the annals of Macedonian history.

In her barbarous instincts, Eurydice gives evidence of
the non-Hellenic blood in her veins. Her career in crime
was such as to place her among the Messalinas and Lucre-
zia Borgias of history. To begin with, she was implicated
in a conspiracy with a paramour, Ptolemaeus of Alorus,
against her husband's life; but when the plot was detected,
she was, out of regard for their three sons, mercifully
spared by her husband. Alexander, the eldest, succeeded
his father, but, after reigning two years, was assassinated
by Ptolemaeus, with his own mother as an accomplice of